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a 
For the Mirror 


TO A YOUNG FRIEND, 
BY THYRZA. 


Few are thy years, thou happy boy, 
And little of this earth’s alloy 
Can yet thy heart have entered ; 
For thine are now those happy hours 
Where all the poetry and flowers 
Of life have ever centered ; 
And never did its morning shine 
Upon a fairer path than thine. 
Blest in a lot which from thy birth 
Had little of the thorns of earth, 
Nought of its gloom and sorrow : 
Thou dost but lift thy sunny eye 
To read in thy unclouded sky 
The promise of a morrow 
As bright as ever welcomed one 
Whom fortune e’er hath smiled upon 


Thou com’st a vision to our sight, 

Of all that’s beautiful and bright— 
Thy peerless beauty lending 

A charm unto the slightest glance ; 

The least play of that countenance, 
Where grace and sweetness blending 

Soften the meaning proud and high 

Of that fair brow and soul-lit eye. 


Well may those noble features seem 
Some sculptor’s bright embodied dream 
Although that cheek is glowing 
With the first bloom of boyish grace 
{ lofty spirit can we trace, 
Its energy bestowing 
Even now upon each faultless line 
Of that expressive face of thine. 


The lip of firm resolve, the high 
And richly shaded brow, the eye 
So full of noble daring— 
Do not these speak a heart and mind 
When generous feeling is enshrined, 
And each high virtue sharing ? 
Have not thy matchless features caught 
Their light from pure and lofty thought ' 


Youth’s sweet unconsciousness is thine 
Not yet thy heart is made a shrine 

For vain and wayward feeling ; 
Thou dost not know that thou art one 
Whom all will love to look upon, 

But soon the full revealing 
Of all thou art and yet may 3 
Will burst like sudden light on thee 


Go forth—and may thy path be bright 
And all of earth’s least sullied light 
Be shed for ever round thee ; 
And oh! may every trial still, 
Whether it be of good or ill, 
Leave thee as it hath found thec 
So live that on thy vanished years 
Memory may never look with tears. 





‘CRIRENAL FAL ES. 


THE VALLEY OF THE GREYLOCK. 
A DESCRIPTIVE TALE. 


IN THREE CHAPTFRS —CHAPTER I! 
fT. was an elegant mansion, and stood on a gentle eminence, 
round which the river swept in a graceful curve, sending up 
the music of its tuneful waters in sweet concert with the ever- 
whispering elms. ‘The door-yard was a wilderness of beau- 
lies. Here the white rose grew beside its damask sister, while 


the hollyhock and sweet-briar bent over them in their vigil of | 
loveliness. Edgings of violet and moss-pink bordered the gra- | 


veled walk, and neat rows of geraniums, with their breath of 


Araby, stood in the checkered moonlight on the white door- | 


step. The honeysuckle, too, living emblem of woman’s weak- 
ness and clinging love, was therein its profusion of charms. 


Here a branch had weddes a neighbouring lilac; there, another || 


embraced the lightuing-rod, while a third stole up the green} 
! undisturbed by the wild jay that prattled near; and to pursue beside her, and taking her delicate hand in his, he continued 


window-blinds, and threw its tiowering trellis over the opening 
between. The scenery around and at a distance was equally 
charming. Meadows and ,asture-fields, neat cottages with 
their surrounding orchards, and gentle hills mantled with yel- 
low harvests, lay full in view. A vide lane, skirted by thrifty 
nurslings of sugar-maple, stretched off to the neighbouring 
road; while a narrow footway v..und down the slope in the 


|| rear of the building to the stream, whose channel was span- | proprie ties which cramp the intercourse of fashionable society, 
} ned by a rude bridge of loose timbers leaning on the shoul-|! planting barriers between heart and heart “that had else like 
|| ders of two or three low rocks, and so frail that it shook be-| | kindred been mingled into one,” making life the studied 
neath the light tread of the house-dog. From the opposite i | mockery of a pantomime, and love a star that dwells apart— 
i , bank the path crept over a narrow alluvial flat, thick set with |) had not thrown their paralyzing restraint over her buoyant 
| bireh and bazel, and then bent its zigzag course around the | spirit. Besides, it may be that that passion which never har 
end of a high mountain that runs parallel with the river. In| bours a fear, ruled in her bosom, for hers was a heart mos! 
a line with this ridge, and some few hundred yards to the |! susceptible of love ; and he to whose arm she trusted in he: 
|| south, rises another mountain of about the same height. In| thoughtless rambles was one to awaken it, if a graceful exte 
the rear of this opening, or rather ravine, and through the |; rior, a courteous deportment, and an accomplished mind, are 
deep and converging sweep of its opposite sides, rock-ribbed | fitted to captivate the young aflections of an imaginative girl 
! and shaggy, with their dark mantle of hemlock and fir, peers | The forms of nature, too, amidst which she had been nur 
|| ap the gigantic Greylock into the very clouds. Its dark form, | tured, had given a character of wildness and loftiness to her 
|, scarred by the alpine tempests, exhibits broad yellowish chan-_ feelings that ill could brook the check of those heartless for 
|| nels, which the mountain torrents have been delving for cen- |, malities, which, however salutary and imposing in the city 
|turies. Down these they have swept, year after year, huge degrade the simplicity of country manners. Therefore it wa» 
ponte and masses of earth, with their uprooted cedars, into! that Ellen walked fearlessly forth, with a light step and hghte: 
the wild pent-up gulf below. heart, to mountain or glen, at mid-day or twilight, with the 
Such is a faint outline of the scenery in the vicinity of Mrs. |, contemplative student. 
oo dwelling. Is there any wonder, then, that her) I know one who in his earlier years passed the brightest 
child was artless and blithesome, and “ wild” withal ; for her ‘and most sinless hour of his existence with such a being 
\days had been passed among those bright flowers, and by that | The sky was serene above, while the moon and stars looked 
| glad river; and she had breathed full many a time the fre shy holily down upon them as they stuod alone, as if to hallow 
w of those hoar mountains, and listened to the harsh music | the whispering of waters, and the music of stirring branches 
> on? » 
of that hidden glen? Nor is it strange that she loved moon- | and the pensive note of the night-bird, and the glance of sunny 
I light rambles, for she had a thousand times watched that fair|! eye s, and the quick joyous beatings of young hearts, and the 
i yjorb, a r — up tp 8 —— peaks, throwing | melody of soft words, which passed so low and silvery on the 
ja robe of beauty over the still valley, and inviting the spirit to! air, that echo, with | 
F ! ver Many tongues, could not repeat them, 
| \come forth among the forms of sleeping innocence, and enjoy though heard in her wildest retreat and at her favourite hour 
_ ray — mplation awakened by their influence. And| The moonbeam still visits the scene of that meeting —the 
besides, she knew where the zephyr dallied oftenest with the) brook murmurs by it, and the note of bird and branch is 
j hight- flowers ; where the harebell opened its velvet bosom to} awakened above, but now only one melancholy voice is heard, 
the dew-drop; and where the whippoorwill was wont to rest, | and one poor solitary being seen there at night—for she who 
te 4 he renee his evening map , }} once accompanied him sleeps chilly beneath. Yet sleep sweet 
The maiden had now forgotten the subjects of her moon- | | cautifi ' , i 
’ ‘ : y on, beautiful one! thy life was a star-lapse of innocence 
iH light ag ws att mea her late ex-| and the recording angel hath no dark memorial of its brie! 
'citement. She may have dreamed, but doubtless no “ fearful-|| ' 
| , ’ ransition = 
| ler phantom” than that of her youthful preserver, visited her!) During one of those rambles a day or two preceding com 
| naps by chica oe ~sapraate gos se a “ mencement, the lovers stopped to rest at a little spring that 
oo ous ence s estive Wakeluiness of hits) rushed out from the base of a tall granite clifl, which stood like 
spirit; and what was sleep to him, while conception bodied | y tower amidst the dwarf trees that nodded around it. Ellen 
forth the living unage of that joyous one, in all the charac- | sat on a fragment that time had quarried from the mass above 
rasa ae tg and —— its first posegtion ? Phe airy playfully sipping from a yellow hare-bell, which she had just 
ao the blue > the - pone - ~~ “i ried a filled from the sparkling fountain. George stood near her 
tude, were all present to his mind; and he would not have’ his hat thrown carelessly on the bank, and his eye fixed in a 
exchanged that ideal portraiture for the brightest vision of thoughtful gaze on the vale below. There was a cast of sad 
paradise that ever gladdened the slumbers of the Mussulman. | ness in his countenance, which escaped not the observation 
From that time forward George Barnard appeared a difle- lof his ¢ j 
vi is companion, 
rent man, lle seemed like one who had acquired another | Ge orge,” said she with an arch smile, “do you ever writ: 
sense, higher and better than “‘a’ the rest,” and who was ab- poetry 7” ; 
sorbed in the emotions awakened by new and delightful per-/) “Why do you ask ?” he replied 
ceptions. A new spirit had in fact been breathed into him,|| “Because you look so abstractedly. Now 1 will be you 
and there was an expression of joyousness in his counte- |) muse, and this shall be Castalia ; and here is a goblet fit for a 
|nance, a buoyancy in his movements, which formed a striking | true poet,’ continued she, reaching the flower to him filled 
contrast with the sedate step and abstracted air that had re-|) with the crystal water 
|| cently characterised the cloistered student. Bezout and Biot “ Never,” returned he, “had poet a fairer muse or a sweeter 
, were banished from his table, and condemned to the oblivion)! yale in which to string his lyre; but alas! poor proser, I am 
of the upper shelf; while Scott, and Byron, and even Anacreon !unworthy of the former, and to the latter I must soon bid 
Moore, usurped their places, and entered largely into his lucu-| farewell.” 


{| 








brations. He no longer fled that society which gives to enjoy “But you will visit us soon again? 
jment its best zest, and which is skilful to smooth down the «© and why should 1? Lam known to few here excep! 
humerous asperities of scholastic habits. my youthful companions, and a few short years will hurry 


Senior vacation commenced soon after, but George did not. them forth into the wide world. The voices of strangers in 
return home to make the preparatory arrangements for com-| yonder halls will soon chase away the last echo of our parting 
mencement. He had resolved, he said, to spend those few | adieu, and who will think of me then?” 





weeks in the study of botany, as he was under no necessity *Come, come, you shall not be forgotten if you will n 
lof “leaving.” He was now absent whole days from college, | be so melancholy.” 
during which he almost invariably called in at Mrs. Mansell’s * And is Miss Mansell” 
|| Sometimes that lady and her daughter would ramble forthinto| Miss Mansell!” interrupted the laughing git! 
|the adjoining fields with him, and sometimes Ellen accompa-| “Is Ellen then,” he continued anxiousiy, “sure of this? 
{nied him in his mountain excursionsin search of alpine flow “ Most certain,” she returned; “ how can I forget a bene 
ers; for she delighted to look upon nature in her rudest and factor ?”’ 
|most romantic forms, where the owl! slept in his listlessness, A momentary silence ensued. At length, seating himseli 


| paths untrod by any human foot, save that of the lone hunter|| “I may not longer dally with hope, though disappointment 
|in his perilous chase. And who that has known the endear-|| should overwhelm me.” He paused. Ellen appeared agitated 
jing sunplicity of an innocent girl, can find it in his heart to/| * And do you promise 7” said he 

censure the unsuspecting fearlessness of Ellen Mansell? She)! “George,” returned the sweet girl, recovering from her 
had seen little of the world beyond the borders of her own na-! confusion, and looking up in his face, “ my conduct may seem 
tive valley, and therefore knew nothing of it. Those artificial | to need palliation, but let that pass to the charity of frie nl 
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ship; I promise that the beat of tae mountain agit wil ever| 
hold in affectionate remembrance the preserver of her life, and 
the companion of her happiest hours.” 

“My happiness is confirmed for ever,” exe laimed the en- 


| “With yonr permission,” said Ellen, “I will look at it a 


raptured youth, and for the first time he ventured to print a}! 


kiss on her burning cheek. 
The sun was now setting, and a few level beams shot} 


= Ss — —— 


1 left my questa home, I’ve brought it along with me to || xrand-children, and the rest of my dear relatives, spring up 


read of a spare hour.” 


moment.” 
“Oh yes, for sartin—as long as you please.” 


She opened the shect and glanced unconcernedly along the |! 


_motley page. At length she grew pale—her lip quivered— | 


| and flourish before I die. 1 am bereft of all that were near 
jand dear to me; I stand alone in the world, with no one to 
speak for me; I beseech thee, Oh! beneficent angel, to grant 


|| my request ** 


“Though I grant thee lengthened days, I cannot remov 
thy infirmities and sufferings. They willincrease upon thee,’ 


through the thick forests on the opposite mountain-peak and| a tear shot into her eye—her limbs tottered, and she sunk || answered the angel. 


across the quiet valley. The fox had stolen from his secret 
den, and his shrill bark echoed along the woods, hushing the| 
chatter of the squirrel, and startling the partridge from her| 
dreamy recess amidst the tangled laurels. The crows came} 
winging their clamorous flight from the far meadows to their 
upland perch. The bat crept from his lichen cranny and| 
sprung away whirling and careering in the still air, while the| 
caitiff! owl hooted the evening star, which now glanced in| 
through the thick foliage that overhung the mountain spring, 
and warned the lovers to retire. They arose, and turning| 
#Wway into the winding path soon reached Mrs. Mansell’s. 
And now came commencement—that interregnum of care 
—when the favoured of science, whom successive years have 
thrown to the four winds, return to pay their grateful ho- 
mage once more in her peacetul temple—to welcome a new | 
band of kindred adventurers to their brotherhood of soul, and | 
to rekindle at the altar of youthful friendship the light of} 
breath and conilicting passions of 
The father of! 
“autumn of his 


which the rude 
the world are ever tending to extinguish, 
Barnard was there, for he had spent the 
teens” in those quiet halls, to which his son was now to bid 
adieu. The day passed off with its full quantum of intellee-| 
tual festivities, and before the next sunset the voice of Georze| 
Here he remained till the 


memory, 


was heard in his own dear home. 
following spring ; but in the mean time his health had materi- 
uly declined. His former severe habits of application had 
evidently impaired his constitution, and his father now re-| 
quested him to visit more southern latitudes. 
“My means are ample,” said his parent; 
Indies, my son, and if you receive no benefit from that climate, 


“go to the West 





turn to Italy, France, or any country you please.” 
The proposal was readily accepted, for the idea of rambling | 

amid the hallowed scenes of Italy was peculiarly pleasing to| 

The neces 





the classic imagination of the youthful student. 
sary preparations were soon made, and after a hasty visit al 
Mrs. Mansell’s he set forth on his long journey. 
Ellen 
ing the pleasing assurance of his improving health and un 
She too remained unchanged—the same 
| 
| 


received letters from him every few weeks, convey 


altered attachment. 
being of artless and contiding loveliness, living her life of 
innocence amidst those beautiful scenes, and framing visions 
of future happiness which the sober certainty of ime perhaps | 
deep principle of her || 


never realized. Love seemed to be a 
nature, which ruled not the heart alone, but the imagination |) 
ulso. It was not like the momentary glance of the fire-fly, 
which yields a din and uncertain lyrht, but like the sunbeam | 
that shines on, giving life, and beauty, and strength to the 
object which it invests. 

George had now been absent more thana year, and his last 
communication, dated Paris, conveyed the intelligence that || 
after spending a few weeks in England, he should set out for| 
home. 

Autumn had commenced, and his arrival was daily expect | 
ed, It was during a bright afternoon in the latter part he, 
September that Ellen had gone out to a little arbour near the 
river to arrange the seats and remove the few sere leaves that 


had fallen from the overhanging foli ige. The old house dog | 
lay by the entrance carefully eyeing his young mistress, and | 
occasionally snapping ata rude fly that had the audacity | 
perch on his mustachios. 

“Carlo, Carlo,” said a well-known voice, and the affee-| 
tionate animal sprung up to receive the caress of the old | 
widow, who came winding down the walk near the bower ] 

“Come in, madam,” said Ellen, kindly; “come in and find |) 
1 seat in my summer parlour.” | 

“T am something tired, Miss Filen 
down and placing a small basket which 
green turf before her. “TI could find 


village, and so I went tothe west mountains for chestnuts. Hs] 


she replied, sitting 
she carried on the 
no work tod iy in the 
a long way for such a poor old body as 1, and as the frosts 
haven't quite undid the burs, T almost had my latour for my 
pains, 
* Thank you,” 
the offered handfull which had drawn largely on the contents! 
i 

of the little basket. “But here is something which y 1a just | 
dropped,” she continued, picking up a small parcel which had 
fallen on the ground, 
It's a newspaper 


But you must have some of what I have.” 
returned the latter, taking two or three from 





and returning it to the dame. 


thev gave me over to the village, and as 


| brought him to the spot. 
| encircled the motionless form of the maiden. 


upon a heap of leaves, which she had collected near the middle 
of the alcove. The old nurse shrieked as she sprung from 
her seat to the side of the apparently lifeless girl. She bent 
down and laid her furrowed cheek to the white lips of the 


| maiden, but no warm breath was perceptible. “She is dead,” 
| cried the affectionate creature, and the big tears gushed down | 


" she ejaculated, dropping the deli- 
“ life is yet here”—and fling 


like a shower. 
cate wrist from her bony hand; 


“No, no, 


ing from her the rude mantle which enveloped her tall and 


muscular figure, she raised that still form to her bosom, seem- 
ingly with as much ease as if it had been an infant's. At 
that instant a gentleman sprang lightly from his jaded horse, 


and before he had time to fasten him, the cry of distress | 


In a moment the stranger’s arms 
P. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE ANGEL OF TIME. 


BY J, K. PAULDING. 

Tueangel of time being commissioned by the Supreme Gover- 
nor of the world, made proclamation that he had a hundred 
thousand years of additional life to bestow on the inhabitants 


of the earth. His trumpet echoed far and wide, penetrating 


the cities, the valleys, the mountains, and reaching the utter- 


most extremes of the universe. 
from all points of the compass, to prefer their claims to a por- 
tion of the beneficent git; but it was surprising to see that 
the crowd consisted of the aged alone. The children were 


The people flocked eagerly 


enjoying their youthful sports, and paid no attention to the |; 


proclamation; the youths and maidens were wandering in 
| the labyrinths of love; and the men and women of a middle 
age were too much engaged in the pursuits of life to think on 


death. 


The first who preferred his petition for a few additional) 


ears, Was an old man of four-score and upwards, bent almost 
double with age 

‘Thou doubtless wishest to live a little longer for the sake 
of thy children, and the companions of thy youth?” said the 
angel, 

* Alas!” cried the old man, “they are all dead.” 

“Thou art in possession of wealth and honours ?” 

* Alas, no! I have lost my good name, and am miserably 
poor, Yetl wih to live ull Tam an hundred, and enjoy life 
yeta little longer,’ 

The angel bestowed upon him the privilege of living an 


| hundred years, and he went on his way rejoicing and trem- 


bling. 
The next applicant for lengthened years, was a feeble old 


man who was carried in a litter. When he had preferred his 


|, request, the angel replied : 


Thou art enamoured of the charms of 
the 


“IT understand. 
woman, of the beauties of the earth, 
skies, and wishest to behold them yet a few years more 


the waters, and 


Ti 


“J am blind these ten years,” said the old man. 

Thou art delighted with the music of the birds, the mur 
muring of the waters, the echoes of the mountains, and all 
and wishest to hear them a 


‘the harmonies s of the universe, 


little longer ! 
! 


“1 am deaf, 

‘Thou art tond of the delicacies of food 2” 

‘Alas! my feeble health will not permit of such indulgences. 
I have lived on milk and crusts of bread these 
and more. Iam a miserable sickly eld man. 


and searcely hear the sound of thy trumpet 


seven years 
past, 
And still thou wishest to lengthen out thy miseries. What 
pleasure dost thou enjoy in this life 7” 
‘The ’ said the old man; and the ange! 


sranted him a lew years more. 


pleasure of living, 


The third who approached the footstool of the angel was a 
lecrepid female, almost bent to the earth, and trembling with 
i palsy. 
lark blue sockets—her check hollow 
could hardly prefer her request, for an incessant coug! 
drowned her voice, and almost choked her 


and fleshless—and she 
1, Which 


‘T am come,” said she, “to beg a score of years, that 1 
may enjoy the pleasure of seeing the cypress trees I have 
planted over the graves of mv husband, my children. my 


Her teeth were gone—her eyes buried deep in their 


i “T care not, since I shall know they cannot kill me befor: 
| my time.” 
“Take thy wish,” said the angel, stniling ; 

| happy.” 
“Strange!” cried a learned man who had come to petition 
| for a few vears to complete an explanation of the apocalypse, 
| and had witnessed the scene. “ Strange,” cried he, curling 
|his lip in scorn, “that the most helpless and miserable oi 
| human beings should stil! covet a life divested of all its enjoy 
| ments!’ 

“Silence, fool!” replied the angel in a voice of ineffabl 
contempt; “it rather becomes thee, ignorant mortal, to adore 
the goodness of Providence, which having ordained that men 


“go and be 


| should live to be old, mercifully decreed at the same time that 
| the love of life should supply the absence of all its sources 
jof enjoyment. Go! take thy wish, and finish thy commen 
tary on the apocalypse.” 


MATRIMONY. 


i The number of respectable young men who are daily falling 


| victlms to matrimony, is really alarming There used to be a 
fine aristocracy of generous, careless, free spirits, always ript 
| for any pleasant mischief. Societies were formed for the pro 
| motion of good-fellowship, for the discussion of knotty ques 
We had pedestrian excursions in 
the summer, to fish, shoot, ride, swim, and seek pleasure in 
her wildest and most delightful haunts. Now, these merry 
Look for our choicest and 


most daring and 


|tions and oyster suppers. 


associations are all broken up. 
rarest fellows; the drollest, the freest, the 
and you shall tind them men of families, established 
They have stores and offices ; they have dege 
merchants, auctioneers, and 
You shall hear them 
till you 


reckless, 
in business 
nerated into brokers, 
lawyers. They are getting economical. 
gravely talk of “my eldest boy,” and “my little girl,” 
can scarcely credit that these are the untrammelled compa 
nions of your earlier and happier days. 
It is imteresting to look around upon the crowd of our youth 
ful playmates, and trace them in their various and often deeply 
contrasted paths, from the green meadow and the shaded pond 
where we sported together, up to their present stations in 
“ Bills” and the “Bobs,” the 
of old times; to remember th« 


doctors, 


society. To count over the 


‘Toms’ and the “ Harrys” 


| clear, uncovered foreheads—the smooth voices, which leaped 


with the stirring of every boyish feeling—the frank hand— 
the happy heart; and then to mark how they have all been 
borne along by their unshunnable destinies ; some to an carl; 
some to and fame; others to poverty, dar} 
misfortune, blasting guilt. All as they advanced losing som« 
precious gift of youth, and discovering in greater or less de 
and body which time is for ever 
And then to see how 
and wit! 


urave ; wealth 


Linpress in mind 
stamping upon the children of life 
inevitably they slip into the matrimonial noose ; 
what quiet submission, with what resignation and Christian 


grees the 


fortitude they allow themselves to be harnessed up in the va 
rious appendages of married men. As for me, I hold it « 
dangerous thing for a man of warm feelings to marry, un 


less independent of the world. It may do for those who ar 
distinguished rather by strong common sense than feeling 
latter is much more frequently met with than th: 
but fora youth, unblessed with wealth, and at all 
inclined tothe romantic, to fall into th 
Yet, 


a man who hes not in certain mo 


uid the 
former ; 
e flowery trap, is almost 
certain disappointment notwithstanding Common sense 
md sage maxims, ts there 
nents, under peculiar circumstances, experienced a desperate 
tevnptation to take the plunge Thay: 
tlso observed, that the very persons whose susceptible feeling 


“come what come may 
inmost easily betray them into sudden and warm attachments 
ire often the last to marry, 
your plain, quiet young men, 
ho would not step across the street to gaze on the loveliest 


or perhaps die bachelors, whilk 


who attend to business, and 


Ww 
fice under heaven, are the very ones most likely to disappoint 
general expectation by silently choosing some soft-voiced com 
panion, Whose endearing attentions can fill up and decorat: 
all the little vacancies of lite 

T cannot bear to see a dashing young fellow at length fuirly 
caught. Much as the poets talk about the union of heart 
ind so forth, there is still something serious in the sight of «# 
ections of his future lif 


man voluntarily pledging all the afl 
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fo one individual. 
vent. The feelings which he has been in the habit of che- | 
rishing for other females, the very pleasantest of which his 
nature is capable, are hereafter to be eschewed. He has | 
entered into a species of bondage, which, in all probability, | 

will be for the term of his life. He is to yield in a great de- 

gree the right of indulging his own tastes, and of following 
his own inclinations ; and yet how often this dilemma is run 

into in the most careless manner! Every one does not sufli- | 
ciently appreciate the value of perfect independence until it is | 


gone for ever; others, like Othello, seem crossed by a vague | 


presentiment that they are rather getting into a scrape, and |) Carolina. 


excuse themselves to their friends on the score of love : 


“ For know, lago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and coutine, 
For the sea’s worth 


If the thoughts and affections, the little local attachments, | 
and sudden temporary relations which are continually arising | 
in society and then passing away, could be made palpable to |) 
sight, what a curious prospect would be presented ! How | 
many innumerable passions between the young, the warm- 
hearted, and the handsone of the two sexes, would continu- 
ally appear like beautiful bubbles, and break like them. Not-! 
withstanding the watc!.cal anxiety of shrewd mothers, argus-| 
eyed fathers, of matronly old maiden-aunts, and particular 
iriends, who make it their business to keep a look-out over 
such things, it is wonderful how slyly these lovers can carry 
on their correspondence with each other; how they make a} 
language of all the events around them; how they speak to} 
each other out of the mouths of the good people in whose so- | 
ciety they happen to be. It would be another curious subject 
of investigation to find what an incredibly small proportion | 
of the large quantity of billing and cooing that is carried on | 
in the world ever comes to any thing. It is perchance very i 
difficult for the youthful portion of my readers to realize ; but | 
the more advanced understand well enough the excellent! 


precepts of Polonius to Ophelia : | 





“Ido know 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows ; these blazes, daughter 
Giving more light than heat, extinct mn both 
Even in their promise as it is a making, 
You must not take for fire. From this time, 
Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence: 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate | 
Than a command to parley.” Fr 





WEST POINT. 

Since Colonel Thayer became the superintendant of the || 
\ilitary Academy at West Point, his taste and genius have | 
been every where visible in the embellishment of this magnifi- | 
cent spot. ‘The roads to the lower landing on the river, from | 
the height above—which is one hundred and seventy-four feet 
from the surface of the water—are highly improved. The | 
grounds around the professors’ houses are levelled, and an 
avenue of a double row of ornamental trees is so disposed as 
to form a beautiful and retreshing shade. A very spacious |! 
ind convenient house (excellently well-conducted by Mr. 
Bispham) has lately been erected, with one of its aspects em- 


bracing the enchanting view of Polyple’s Island and New- 
burgh, seen as the majestic Hudson winds through the high- 
lands, with the eye resting on a richly cultivated country 
beyond, and in the distance, on a clear day, disclosing here 
ind there the blue summits of the Catskill mountains. On 
the river may be seen ships or other square-rigged vessels, 


sloops and steamboats, the evidences of an active and extend- 
vd internal commerce. This large house, independent of its 
raptivating site, is most judiciously planned for the comfort 
attracted 


distin- 


ind convenience of the numerous visitors who are 
tothe place. Within view from the piazza may be 
guished three monuments, erected to perpetuate merit, and 
all constructed of native white marble. ‘Towards the west, at 
no great distance, is one erected by the late Major General 
Brown to the memory of Colonel Wood, a pupil of West 
Point, who fell at the sortie of Fort Erie. On the 
cupying classic ground, not far from the house, is a monu- 


ment to the memory of Kosciusko, that gallant Polander who | 


east, oc- 


devoted his ,outh in the revolutnary war to the service of 
this nation, and onthe very spot where his gerden, dilapidated 
but not forgotten, was culuvated tor his anwuwsement, 


This we ll-designed monument, ¢ haste and t Xpre Ssive of cor 


Vy time, 


rect feeling, was raised by the cadets in IX2s, Towards the 


a considerable distance, shaded on 


thick wood : 


north-west is another, at 


almost every sid it was erected to the 


of a cadet who was killed by accident in the discharge 


e by a 


IMeWO;ry 
of his duty 
Mr. Gumbrede, the professor of drawing at the West Point 


It puts me in mind of gung i into a con-| 


{jalone should be selected. 
|\deserves the highest commendation, and proves that it is 
|| founded in nature and the analogy of things. 
man has cultivated the native grape procured within a range 


lean be engrafted. Some gentlemen being more learned than | 


| ° » . . . » 
other small livings, are in the gift of the family. 


| ne n. 


}minister of the gospel. 


Academy, is a Frenchman of practical science, and being ac- 
quainted with the culture of the grape, has, in his experiments, 

arrived at many important results. Reflecting on the variety 
and difference of climate between the same parallels of latitude 
in Europe and this country, which is not less than ten degrees, 
he perceived at once the errors which had heretofore misled 
horticulturists on this subject. The latitude of West Point, 
l|where Mr. Gimbrede has established his nursery of native 
grapes, is not far from 41° 30’ north. This parallel, extended to 
Europe, would reach toa climate almost as dissimilar from West 
Point as the temperature of the tropics is from Georgia or South 
Mr. Gimbrede conceived the idea, that in order to 
be successful in the cultivation of the grape, native stocks 





| not be amiss to say a word or two of Boreldieu and his works 
This great master has been very properly termed the Mozart 
of the French school : ask a Frenchman as to his merits, and 
he will assuredly reply that Boieldieu is the first composer ot 
| the age; but as this is the age of Rossini and Weber, we are 
not quite prepared to acquiesce in such an assertion, although 
no one can refuse to Boieldieu his just right of being consi 
dered one of the first of existing musicians, and for origi 
nalitvy perhaps the first. 
which Boiellieu is distinguished, is the extraordinary and 
marked character which his music bears, and its identity with 
the subject of hisdrama, Examine “Le Calife de Bagdad,” and 
the music will at once decide the piece to be oriental, In hie 


Among the pecuhar beauties for 





His successful practice on this idea 
This gentle- 
of two miles from his residence, and has now more than one 


thousand plants growing in perfect luxunance, and has already, 
from the seed of these and others, propagated at least twenty 


“ Noureau Seigneur du Village,” he has hit the style of the 
old Provengal melodies. In his “Jean de Paris,” the bold and 
gay bearing of the gallant young prince claims one strain 
of martial melody, to be found in almost every piece in the 
opera. 
robed dame of birth and breeding to exectite it; and the ro 
mance sang at table recalls the days of knight and trouba 


The music of the princess insists upon a plumed and 





different kinds. ‘This we conceive is the great desideratuin 

Instead of importing the roots of the grape from climates! 
entirely dissimilar to our own, with which none of the features | 
of vegetation agree, we should profit by the plan of Mr. Gim- | 
brede and cultivate the native stock, capable of enduring the | 
rigour of our winters, on which the best fruits of the world | 


experienced, will have it that the juice of the American grape | 
is not calculated to make wine; that its acetous fermentation | 

is not like that of the foreign grape; that it is deficient | 
saccharine matter; and, on the whole, though a grape in ap- 





dour, and again you are transported to the classic regions ot 
Provence, 

In “La Dame Blanche” 
character, and actually introduced two Scotch melodies 
Monsieur Scribe, one of the most popular dramatic writers 
has manufactured this drama, (on the strength of the great 
popularity of Sir Walter Scott's works in France,) trom the 
novel called the Monastery, or the White Lady of Avenel, wit? 
which, however, it has nothing in common but a lady in white 
With the monstrous incongruities of the plot, the introduction 
lof Prince Charles Edward the pretender, to the throne ot 
England, although he does not figure as one of the dramatir 


Boieldicu has maintained a Scotch 





pearance, not a grape incharacter. ‘Thisopinion is founded, we 
presume, in ignorance and false philosophy, and in prejudices 


us a sample of wine made from his nursery—the flavour was 
exquisite, and we can readily believe would compare with the | 
best produced in any country in the world. M. |} 





BULWER THE NOVELIST. 

Edward Lytton Bulwer, the novel-writer, resides at an 
ancient seat of his family, in Norfolk, called Heydon Hall. | i 
‘He is an only son, and his mother, who is a widow and a 
{lady of fashion, dwells in London, where Bulwer himself has 
lived during the greater part of his life. 
name is pronounced as if it were spelled 
Saul, near Norwich, and two or three 
There are 
three brothers of his father still living—General Bulwer, | 
| Doctor Bulwer, and the third is a curate, who has two sons 
that are cle rgymen. ‘Two of his cousins are also clergy- 
This circumstance has given rise to a report that 
the author himself was attached to the church, and is a) 
Bulwer is about thirty-five years 
charged with the vanity || 
His appearance, how- | 


In England his 
Buller. The curacy of 


old. In his last work he has been 
of endeavouring to underrate his age. 
jever, is youthful, and the strict attention he pays to dress, 
igives him the look of quite a young man. He has rather a 
thin and thoughtful-louking visage. His features are some- 
what sharp and shrewd, and he ts much addicted to satire in 
his conversation. He is fond of the chace, and is an object ot 
much attraction in the neighbourhood where he resides. He 


| was married several years ago in Liverpool to a daughter of 


General Gascoigne, and he has now four or five children. 3S 





THE DRAMA. 


THE PARK THEATEE, 
FRENCH OPERA. 

Tue manager of the French froupe has taken possession 
of the Park theatre tor a few nights; 
with boreldieu's ¢ 


and commenced on Mon 
day to a very good house, hef @aurre, * La 
Dame Blanche.” 


persons had been added to the corps dranatique, and that a 


The advertisement announced that several 
ewly imported singer frou the Feydeau theatre, Paris, and 


b a debut As regards the 


a basse-taille 
lather 
and a pupilot Gareia and Pelieyrin 


were about to make 
trom the Conservator 


We are not 


gentleman, he was stated to be 


apt to 
place much depe ndence on a boast of superior tultion, espe 
claily in a theatrical qffiche, because we Know that no master 


can give either voice or ability, although he may cultivate 


them; and that out of a thousand pujils a seore of decent 
professors will hardly spring up, and we aiso know that mas 
ters seldom permit ver. promising pujiis to wander tar tro: 


home, Betore we proceed to criticise the performance it may '! 


|“ white cockade, 
leasions ; indeed, in this piece, the band did not play particu 
\ 


jactor, with a better person than his predecessor, 
|| but we cannot go much further; he 


persona, we have nothing to do: touching such a trifling 


| which must yield to further experience. Mr. Gimbrede offered | anachronism, Mr. Scribe knows best, or probably would say 


| he did ; we have only to notice the piece as an opera, and ou) 


warmest commendation must follow. 
The overture, containing the well known Scotch air Uh 
" we have heard better executed on former oc 


jlarly well together, the trumpet was rough and the trombon 
jcoarse ; the violins, however, were generally speaking admi 
| rable, and the rest of the band in keeping with them. Mon 
Letellier, the new singer from the Feydeau, is a very tolerabl 
Alexandre 
looked and 
his little 


gestu ulated 


his music with great unction, but penny-trumpet of 


i voice made no way among the splendid and full acecompani 


vents of the orchestra. He sings with the regular French 
méthode, indulging in the use of the falsetto, and concluding 
all his cadences with three 


names as Jenny and George Brown, the French pique them 


semitones—Jenny, (for on such 


selves when the plot of their piece embraces the natives of 


Great Britain) was entrusted to Madame Berdoulet, of whom 


| suffice it to say, that she is engaged to play the “réle de D 
gazon,” which she may act very well, but her voice is thin 


| wiry, and hardly audible ; and in this character she was di 
lcidedly less capable than her predecessor, Madame Alexandre 


| The prima donna did not appear; but Madame Milon supplied 


her place very tolerably, omitting the yrand morceau de 
| Brarure. ‘The basse-taille, Monsieur Curto, made his debur 
on any stage in the character of Gaveston, His voice i 


mellow and good, but shows no great traces of superior culti 
vation ; his acting, 


we hasten to add, that acquired contidence may plac hi 


of course, we ought not to criticise, an 


singing in a more favourable point of view 


On the whole, the French corps in opera, without any indi 


vidual and intrinsic talent, presents an ensemble of a very 


leasing description ; every menber of the company is compel! 


edto appear in the chorus, and no petty pride seems to interfere 
The 


indecd, the 


chorus is very effective 


regard the 


with their strenuous exertions 


without being very correct; author 


hut little in this department, and generally sing the melody in 
utter neglect of the harmony—lbut they make a great noise 
md are greeted with the same in return by the audience 


l'o those who heard the division of voices in Garcia's company 
the meaning of this will be plain—the chorus there was much 


nore correct, although not so powerful, but to music il ear 


more grateful We would recommend the centlemen whe 
form Mr. Simpson's chorus at the Park theatre, to take ar 
evan ple in one respect frou the French comedians ; instead 
f standing like so many il-looking statues, shuffling inte the 


rear and trying which can do least, if they were to feel a litth 


of the “esprit du corps” ot their Grathe brethren, and try to 
acquire some of their vivacity, their superior knowledge ot 
uusic would cause them to be much better appreciate 1 With 
this piece of advice ‘ve come to a conclusion ( 
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. LS 
like the genius of Shaxspeare, but wituout his inequalities 
and vulgarity, to rise at once to the summit of earthly gran- 
deur. ‘That depth of natural feeling—those questionings as 
to our common destiny, in presence of that crowd of dying 
mortals which seemed to listen to your voice as to the oracle 
of fate—that appearance of the spectre, more terrible in your 
looks than under the most hideous form ;* that profound me- 
lancholy, that voice, those looks which reveal a character and 





‘4 more brilliant assemblage than may be found prowenading 
beneath the tall white pillars of the portico just af er supper 
‘and sunset. The view of the clouds at that hour—for there | 
j,are always a few to brighten up like crowns of glory in the | 
lleccident-—ie superb. As I saw the radiant array of ladies, in | 
\\the bloom of their being, moving gracefully along the ar.a at 
| that particular period, apparently engaged in some deep and 
j|engrossing conference with their beaux, I thought that the | 
|young gentlemen never would find a more opportune moment || sentiments far beyond the proportions of humanity—admira 
\for a declaration. ‘There was one pair of amants to whose | ble! thrice admirable! And my friendship for you has no 
| happiness I was not an unwelcome spectator, being a friend || part in this emotion, the most profound the efforts of the arts 
of both, and beiag one to whom, in case of a lover's quarrel ||ever caused me. 1] admire you in those parts in which you 
between them, they would apply for aid in producing an |are still our equal ; but in that character of Hamlet, with such 
éclaircissement. ‘The fair one is emphatically such a being as | enthusiasm do you inspire me that I no longer recognise you 
should be loved. As 1 participated in the pleasant topics which ior myself; I see only a poetry of look, of tone, of gesture, to 
they introduced, I was delighted to see the fondness and assi- || which no author ever attained. Adieu. Excuse me for writing 
duity which she evinced in seeking to know his opinion be- when I expect you at one o’clock this afternoon and at eight 
‘fore she expressed her own—the sweetness of her acquies- |this evening. Were it not that all must yield to the inex- 
leence, or the gentleness of her dissent. Permit me to say jorable decencies of life, 1 don’t know but | would have been 
|that she is one of those angels that take upon themselves the | proud to have come forward myself yesterday to offer you that 
|form of quakeresses, and she lives in the city of brotherly crown which is due to sucha talent as yours above all others, 

It may be said of her as of another in Telemaque : | for you are not an actor, but a man who, presenting us new 
| Cette femme était belle comme une déesse ; elle joignait | views of human nature, exalts it in our eyes. Adieu till one 
P.S. Do not send me an answer, but love me for my admi 


—s —_ a 


For the Mirror 


THE EXILE. 
By IsIDORA. 

Yes, ye are fair, ye sunny skies, 

Fresh fields, and rivers broad and deep 
Mountains that, piled in mid-air, rise 

Sublimely proud—yet must I weep. 
And ye are fair, ye fertile vales, 

With shelter’d cot and splendid dome ; 
But ah! ye tell me mournful tales, 

I think but of my own lost home. 





My own loved land has skies less fair, 
‘And nature with less bounteous hand 

Perchance has spread her beauties there 
But ’tis my own—my native land. 


{ cannot smile—the starting tear 
Still answers to the tone of mirth ; 

Though kindly smiles salute me here, 
I sit beside a stranger's hearth. 


The cup that’s offered with a smile 
Is often dasi’d with bitter tears ; 
Why swells my bursting heart the while ? 
A stranger’s hand the draught prepares, 
Though kind the tone and sweet the look 
Of her who decks the stranger's board, 
hat smile, that tone I cannot brook— 
They open memory’s madd’ning hoard 


| love. 


aux charmes du corps tous ceux de lesprit ;” and her lover |) 
{knows it right well. Such pleasant passages in life are worth || ration of you. 
a record, for they occur too seldom. i 

There are two things, yea three, at Brandywine Springs, || THE FINE ARTs. 
| worth a journey hither from any city in the Union: the sun- |) ==-== = ————==—— 
set, the moonlight evening, and the country round about. 1 | THE MERMAID SONG OF WEBER. 
\speak not of the exclusive charms belonging to the polished i Tue song which will be found on our last page is worth, 
society, the living waters of the springs, or the excellence of | of the deepest attention of musicians, and will claim admi 
the condiments prepared by the inimitable Page—the presid- || ration from both the learned and the ignorant, provided 
ing genius at the tables—the megician, by whose “ potent ||they are gifted with the usual and natural faculty of appre 
art” the arrangements of the feast are introduced. Let these || ciating sweet sounds, or, to use the common phrase, if they 
speak for themselves to the traveller, who must feel when have an ear for music. The poetry of Mr. Planché is exquisite 
leaving them as though he were departing from Eden, before jand is as beautiful a description of the joys of mermaid isn 
whose portal the igneus gladius forbade his return. In the |/as can be well conceived ; but if he has handled bis fanciful 
woods on the north-east a place is found for any who feel dis-|| subject in a masterly manner, Weber has far exceeded him 
posed to play the venator; though one poor fellow whom I jand if the poetry of music ever existed, it reigns triumphant 
|witnessed exercised his functions in that line to too great ap) jn this glorious composition. The melody is remarkable fo 
extent for comfort; his gun had burst in his hand, and ren ‘ 





In mine own land are eyes whose beam 
In fondness dwelt on me alone ; 

Less bright perchance those glances seem, 
But oh! they were my all—my own! 


The prattlers, who at evening hour 

Are clustering round the stranger's hearth 
Remind me of a distant bower— 

I cannot brook their cruel mirth. 


Yet there is one, whose blue eyes shine 
So like those eves of starry ray ; 

Whose tlaxen curls I fain would twine- 
But my heart swells—I turn away. 


And one who runs with noisy joy 
To bid me share his wanton glee— 
tlow often would I clasp the boy 
Who climbs so fearless to my knee ! 





I cannot—in my own loved land a plaintive and flowing sweetness; and the minor mood is 
A rosy boy with sunny brow peed his face so inexcusably dun and powder-sprinkled, that | introduced occasionally with great effect, but with brevity 

Ww ga to — my ve hand— he was forced incontinently to “take the veil,” which descend- | seldom exceeding the duration of a bar. Weber has en 
My wife, my babes, where are ye now ; . Tateiiad — — ' 

Jom ’ ’ $i ed in green folds from his white be aver He was yelep'd, for jtrusted to the voice the charge of conducting the melody 

Yes, stranger land, your skies are fair, | the sake of distinction, the prophet of Korassan; but unlike : 
And lavish nature blesses thee, | 


+ | throughout, and to the accompaniment he has given a second 
And bright and mild your daughters are that oriental personage, appeared to enjoy in no small degree jSubject, which is in itself a melody, supported by the most 


» fe ’ the ladies. 
But what, alas! are these to me? the favour of the ladies 


' , 
|| The scenery on the Pennsylvania shore of the Delaware to 
|| Wilmington six miles easterly from hence, is decidedly of an 


| vartable and fitful modulation possible, which commands thi 
astonishment of the professor. 
Aaa | It is not however to the professor that we so immediately 
‘agreeable character. The borough of Wilmington is rich in | 
| suburban scenery ; the distant Delaware, with its sails, the jto acknowledge ourselves flattered by his acquiescence i: 
csniatginet eget with pie ni “ a a their justice, or to pick up his gauntlet if he should diffe 
trees; and the hills around, covered with clover, or golden with us and “girding up ourself, go down to battle with him , 
with the harvest, and crossed at right angles by soft dark | but it is to the amateur who celights a private circle by th: 
ne dge-rows, the English fashion, all yoru, - render the lenertion of a tale nt w hich is admitted to be one of the ‘mo 
It is the residence of Mr. M‘Lane, penta | delightful ornaments of refined society, and in behalf of a 
J attended a “meeting lart which requires not the aid of our feeble pen, that our ri 
r, to hear | marks are now addressed to the public ; and if we succeed in 


\ clouded sun, a sterile soil, 
A lowly roof, and scanty store 
Won only by unceasing toil, 


' direct our remarks, although we are equally prepared, eith« 
In mine own land delight me more 


For kindred hearts and kindred hands 
And kindred wishes, hopes, and fears 
Were there to form the sacred bands 
Which native soil and home endears 
My footsteps press a foreign soil, 
None greets me save a stranger's hand 
No kindred smile rewards my toil— 
My native land—my native land! 


town attractive. 
'\nister to the court of St. James. 
at the town-hall, where he took his farewell dinne 


interesting one of the fast increasing numbers who cultivat 





reformer lately edified the canaille. After having gone through 








} the first division of his subject, he commenced the “ second 
== || section” in words following —“I reckon, as my hearers will say, 
LETTERS FROM THE COUNTRY, l'seein’ I have did pretty right smart onst or tryst on the first 


Te the Editur of the M | part, they will be glad for to hear the second and last. Truth 

@ the Baditur oj ¢ arror | ps 3 

is truth, I reckon ; and I suspect you'll love to hearit, if I am 

eos jlas black 

Dear M.—The substitution of epistolary conversation for | ila isin tn 8 truth of tt ; for t k it.” 
: oh | folks does like to hear truth of they cant go » speak it. 

personal is so common in this age of wonderful improvements, : = Sagegagtiien . Deeg sianatigate 


that garrulity itself can be indulged on paper, and find a 
prompt response. Having much of “the parlance in my 
travel’s history” to unfold, and no particular thing to prevent 
the revelation, I have placed myself in my airy and beautiful 


EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE, 


Brandywine Springs, (Del) Aug iso 


as the ace of spades. And why? says you; cause 
[am unable to supply all the beautiful balances of his anti- 
| theses, or his reverence for the king’s English. The music 
jof the “first set of cotillions’ is ia my car, and 1 must 
say, with Dorothy Ramsbotham—* Ad: hair M 


u fOTTis. 
‘ours sincerely, EVERARD, 


room, in the hotel which is, from all the country round, ob 
served as the temple of those chalybeate waters, I design on 
the instant to “prate of my whereabout.” I have just re- 
turned from a hunting excursion in the neighbourhood of this 
romantic spot: before me sits a flask of claret, which was my | /ateadle letter from Madame de Stael to Talma, on his per- 
companion, and whose contents are partly passed away, after} formance of Hamlet, lately published in the “Courrier des 
the deglutition of the dinner board had been completed, and | Etats-Unis.” — Correspondent N. Y. Mirror. 

T had become friendly to vinous liquids by exercise. The| 

view from the hotel here is of a character entirely rural. To}| Don’t fear that I shall act like Madame Milord, and place | 
the south, west, and north, as well as to the south-east, the| a crown on your head at the moment of the deepest pathos ; 
eye rests on swelling uplands, dotted with farm-houses, and | but as 1 can compare you to nothing but yourself, I must say, 
interspersed with fields, “white with summer and glowing) that yesterday, Talma, you surpassed even yourself. We see 
with beauty.” The domicil itself is crowded with the élite jin that piece, faulty as it is, the wrecks, as it were, of a higher 
f Philadelphia and Baltimore ; and seldom have I witnessed | order of tragedy than ours; and your talent seemed to me | 





MADAME DE STAEL AND TALMA. 


' : vas 
| The following is a version of a spirited but very wntrans- 


Thursday morning 





i . : 
\" Maryland negro preach on the floor where a famous female | 
| 


; in his mind’s eye 


music as the most pleasing and agreeable of accomplishment: 

|we are amply repaid. Such persons then, we invite to 
| examine this melody—to observe the air of repose whic! 
|pervades the accompaniments in support of the sentiment 
couveyed in the poetry, an accompaniment which strikingh 
gives an idea of the tiny and sleepy ripple of a tranquil an 

moonlit sea upon the pebbles of a shingly beach—an assent 
to the truth of our observations will follow, and then it merel 

remains for usto say, that if this song be beautiful as viewe: 
on the desk of a pianoforte, its effect is doubly enhanced b: 
the addition of the orchestral accompaniments written by We 
ber, and over which the mellow tones of the horn cast a) 
almost magical influence. 
a beautiful marine view with rocks of spar and coral; thy 
singer, a mermaid; her auditors, Oberon, Puck, and the inha 


The scene chosen in the drama i 


bitants of fairyland. 

At the Park theatre, this song was sung by Miss Pearson 
with much sweetness. It requires little more than good into 
nation, good quality of voice, and a strict adherence to th: 
text. Miss Pearson was not wanting in any of these particu 
lars; Weber has supplied all the rest, and the band did him 
justice. B 





* Our readers are doubtless aware that the critical etiquette of 1! 
French stage never allows the spirits of the unbodied dead to tread u 
boards. Hamlet, throughout the play, can see his father’s ghost only 
A great stretch certainly on the imagination 


the audience ; but Talma’s genius gave terrible reality to the illus 
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{ lieve, the most talkative race on the face of the earth. A under government ot fifty dollars a month.” “ How came he 
party of them met me this evening with a complaint against) to get it?” says another. “1 have more right to it than he,’ 





A GERERASS VOR WARE Waatues. ‘some unknown conjurer who had set fire to their village twice|/says a third, “Let as have a revolution,” says a fourth 
Ain—* The Soang May Ji.” {in the course of the year. 1 told them I had a great antipathy | “ Corriente !—with all my heart!” is the unanimous excla 

THE dog-star now is raging, love, , to all conjurors, and would give them satisfaction on their pro-} mation of the party. Fresh cigars are immediately lighted 
The —_ pod oy hg | ducing him. They said they had concerted a plan for disco- ‘and before they are smoked out, the “revolution” is planned 
Or the cooling glade, |: vering him, but that it could not be executed without my as-| Guns, swords, and pistols are talked of, and some few are 

Where the gnats are not so engaging, love. | sistance. I was to take my station at a little distance from} probably obtained ; but, being more for the presumed object 
Come! don thy calash and away, my dear, | the village with a spying glass in my hand; all the inhabi- lof’ protection to themselves than of injury to others, arms are 
While yet the young morning is gray, my dear ; tants were to pass in review before, when I could not fail, by| not of paramount importance. If the “evolutionists” un 
= a _ means of the virtues of the glass, to discover the felon who derstand that their plot has been discovered, they abscond ix 

Asa walk ere the sun sheds a ray, my dear. | had done so much mischief. 1 answered that it was an ex-| all haste to distant towns and villages, where they reside in 


“cellent thought, but that the trial must be deferred till 1 should |quiet till their scheme has been forgotten, which generally 
| get a new glass, as my old one was broken; and as we should | happens in the course of a few weeks. If they have not been 
then certainly catch the conjurer, I asked what punishment} able to effect their escape, and are made prisoners, ten to on 


No mortal sleeps this morning, love, 
Nor lady dreams of adorning, love, 
While young musquitoes, 


Determined to eat us, | it would be proper to inflict upon him. They said, no other jbut they are thrown into gaol, where they probably remain 
Keep buzzing around their awning, love. | than drawing twe of his teeth, with which he would lose all|/also a few weeks, and are again let loose, one of them in the 


i i r, . , " 
Then steal at once from the window, my dear, | his magic powers. I replied, that this could not be done till mean time being selected to be shot in the great square, po 


Ere the scorching heat shall hinder, my dear. ' ; 
For when the sun rises, he was taken, but that, in the mean time, there was another lencourager les autres. But, if they prove successful, whic! 

His beams will surprise us, ; remedy equally simple at hand to defend themselves from ||sometimes happens, they turn out of office the existing autho 

And burn us quite into a cinder, my dear. C—r. him in future: any person who had any suspicion of his hav-| rities, and instal! themselves and friends. The first act of the 
Sees ing evil designs upon himself had only to get two of his own ||new government is always to repeal some measure of then 

DESULTORY SELECTIONS. _ teeth drawn, which would secure both himself and his pro-||predecessors which had not met with public approbation 
eeeneeeiiin ——— || perty against all the art of the enemy. I said I had some!|this, with a proclamation of pardon and oblivion of all past 

years ago parted with two of my own teeth, and offered, if||political offences, obtains popularity ; a ball is given at the 
Amone the more innocent superstitions of the Indians, of they would accompany me back, to get them all made megie- cabildo, and every thing goes on smoothly for a whole moon 
which there are as many as among my countrymen in the, proof atthe same cheap rate. They asked leave to go home | perhaps ; when another Cigar-party asse anbles, and acts, wit! 
Emerald Isle, I shall relate the following, as 1 happened to be) and consult about my proposal, and promised to give eno Chai little alteration, the same farce over again. But what, it may 
personally concerned in it. A fine Indian youth, of shining | ®™8wer In the morning, but I suspect that I shall hear no} be omen, are the military doing all this time? Smoking (her 
copper-colour, with hair of jet flowing down his shoulders, | ore of the matter. Among the natives of this country the cigars! Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the Sout! 
called at the great gate of the house at which I lodged, and belief in all kinds of witchcraft, goblins, and elf shooting is | American choppings and changes of government have bee: 
requested “ for the love of Maria Santissima !” to be permit- universal among all ranks. They frequently take the con-| thus effected ; some few, and only a few, have been more sr 
jurer by surprise and draw his tecth themselves without apply-| rious and more destructive of life and property ; but then they 
ing to justice. The cattle of the farmers seldom die a natural | are much more likely than the former to tend ultunately | 
If any accident happen in any of their families when | permanent security and peace Temple's Travels in P 

















ted to pass into my room, for he had a subject of infinite im- 
portance (suma importancia) to communicate. He passed 
on, and entering my room, threw himself on his knees in an | eath. : . 
ittitude of supplication, from which I with difficulty raised |they begin to plough a field, if a snake run across the path, i 
him, saying, that that was the posture for addressing heaven, ° #f they see ® land-craby they abandon aw, and say that it is) THE POLISH JEWS, 
but not me. He replied, that “I could now be of more use '™ Possession of the devil : it lies waste for several years, and || As none of them are engeged im agriculture, they ave but 
to him than heaven; and implored, with tears in his eyes, if then — bold fellow ventures to break it up and loses | rarely to be met with in the villages ; and being thus assem 
that I might assent to his prayer.” neither his life nor his bullocks, it is supposed the devil has, | bled in the towns and cities, which are but few, they seem u 
I was all amazement, and after forcing the man to rise, for the present, relinquished his claim. Ionce had & com |) most of them to form a very large majority of their popula 
from his kneeling posture, he said, “He was a servant of Plaint from a man of a conjuror's having killed his wife and ||tion. ‘The men have, for the most part, much finer count 
he Condesa, who had turned him out of her house in conse- mother, and about twenty cows and bullocks. I thought, at || ances than the other Poles; their forms are better, as wel 
juence of a silver dish having been stolen last night, and his first, that some of the characters in the Arabian Nights hed/ as their attitudes and paces, faction ?] and the long, flowing, 
fellow-servants having accused him of being the thief. He @gain started up, but, on further inquiry, I found that he hal |! black dresses which they commonly wear, form altogethe: 
knew,” he said, “that I was in possession of an armadillo, taken fourteen years to effect all this ; and I thought it possi-| a striking contrast with the appearance of their slouching 
which had discovered to me on a former occasion the thief ble that within this period time alone, without any foreign | iwitering, idle neighbours. Their castern countenances and 
who had stolen my silver plates. He now threw himself aid, might have dispatehed a couple of women and a few ||complexions, and the waving beards of many, especially ot 





gain on his knees, and prayed that I would consult the arma-. cattle. Life of Sir Thomas Munro. |ithose advanced to middle age, presented a new and striking 
lillo as to the facts, and thereby relieve him from a charge, of feature. They seemed to be always in motion, and yet doing 
vhich I should soon know that he was altogether innocent.” TERMS OF MARRIAGE, jnothing ; and it was natural to inquire how such numbers 0! 


teing aware of the strange superstitions of the Indians re-| Sir Thomas Munroe, on being pressed by his sister to aped ens could procure the means of subsistence, especially as thet: 
“pecting these little animals, and having heard several curious | unto himself a wife, gave the following as his uléimatwm on|| wives and daughters seemed to be decorated with jewels o 

tories concerning them, this application was not altogether a_ the subject :—“ You see,” said he, “how many good reasons |) ornaments much more expensive than were to be seen among 
urprise tome. 1, however, assured the Indian that I did not | there are against your scheme of my taking horse instantly, and |/the inhabitants of the same class in the neighbouring pro 
possess an armadillo, but only the shell of one, which I pro- | hastening to throw myself at the lady’s feet: as to the other, sda of the Prussian domains which had just been passed 
luced, in the hope of satisfying him on that point; but I was | of proxy, I can only agree to it on certain conditions. If she ||through. It appeared extraordinary in a country where the 
mistaken, for he insisted that “it was well known I had one is not, or even if I fancy she is not, so charming as Clelia or || laws prohibited them from possessing land —where their own 
tlive, and that by means of it I had detected the thief who stole | Rosamond, I am to be at liberty to look for one that is. I am |, ndisposition to a rural life prevented them from renting and 
he pick-axe, as also several other evil deeds in Potosi, and that jvo eat and sleep whenever I please, without any questions) /cultivating that of others—that they should not address them 

Iwas in the habit of conversing with it every night at twelve |being asked. No private orders are to be given to the barber | selves to some manufacturing or handicraft pursuits; but such 
o'clock.” My assurance that I possessed no armadillo, and lor tailor about the decorations of my person. I am not to be ithe editor had reason to believe was the c ise; and allof them 
the declaration of my belief that if I did I could gain no in- forced to sit up, and receive male or female visitors ; neither |subsist by being the retail distributors of the labour of thei: 
formation from it, seemed only to distress the Indian, without | the superintendence of the kettle nor tea-cups is to be con- jj me ighbours, in some way or other. ‘They have in their hand 

producing any conviction of the unreasonableness of his re- || sidered asa part of my duty. Iain not to be obliged to deliver} all the intermediate operations of the commerce of the coun 
quest, which he felt persuaded I refused because it was not my opinion on patterns for caps or frocks for any lady. 1) try to such an extent, that every one who wants either to buy 
iccompanied with a fee. He pleaded poverty, but vowed his am not to go out to tea or supper, unless I choose. IT am not jj0F sell any commodity, performs the operation, however mi 

ervices In any way that I should think fit to command, if to be ordered on any duties of danger, such as escorting young ||nute, through the instrumentality of his Jew. A lady of th 
t would but consult my infallible oracle, which it was in vain | ladies home in a windy, or old ladies in a frosty night. Iam | highest rank in Poland affirmed, that if she wanted to purchase 
to deny that I possessed, for “my nocturnal conversations ‘to have liberty of conscience, and to attend church as often || household linen, clothes, or furniture, she was obliged to employ 
with the armadillo were notorious through the whole neigh-| as I think proper. And, lastly, when I am tired of home, 1 ‘her own Jew, or she was sure to be cheated. This kind of traf 

hourhood.” The earnestness of the Indian so plainly be- | may return to India alone. N. B.—Should any doubt bere-| ficking habit, though it leads to great wealth with some few 
spoke his honesty, that 1 was induced to intercede with the) after arise about the meaning of these clauses, my interpreta- ||individuals of the nation, leaves a great part in the most misera 

good old lady Condesa, and had him restored to favour He | tion is to be received as infallible; and should I explain the!) ble state of poverty, a state which can only be encountered by 
was afterwards proved to be innocent. Temple's Travels in Peru | same article different ways at different times, I am not togive| the extreme of frugality, approaching to a kind of half star 
| any reason for so doing. These are my terms, from none of vation; whilst the rags which cover their persons are hid 
SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HINDOO FARMERS, || which I can recede.” Thid |\from the eve of the observer by the long dresses of black stuf 

—— which composes their principal but cheap garment Munr 





I walked out this afiernoon at three o'clock, which is usually i | 
1s hot as any hour in theday, and did not return till near seven, HOW TO GET UP A REVOLUTION. 
when it began to grow dark. I made a circuit of about ten miles} In a country where, in every class of life, there are but few 





SOCIETY OF POTOSI, 


without once thinking of heat. At this season of the year I occupations, there must of necessity be many idlers, and idlers There is not, probably, in the world a town of such extent 
take so much pleasure in these rambles that I find it difficult) are generally the most discontented of mankind. These meet and possessing so many inhabitants as Potosi, where there 
to confine myself to my tent. They are not so solitary as I \at corners of streets, in pulperius, and in coffee-houses, to} so little society, and where there are no means of amusement 
could wish, for I often fall in with story-tellers, who keep me | pass the time in smoking cigars. One of the party acciden- j beyond the resources that persons may possess within them 


ompany all the way. The farmers of this country are, I be-| tally mentions that “Don Fulano has got an appointment || selves 


Society ts confined, literally. to two or three familie 








ot 
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of two or three persons, to whose houses we sometimes go for!! 


half an hour in an evening to sip mate through a tube, to hear 

1 guitar gingled, or to sit on a bench against a wall, wrapped 

io the chin in our cloaks, replying “ Si, Senor,” to every body’s 
tale concerning the severity of the cold winds from the south. 

he ladies, squatting on a rug upon the floor, huddled in a 

corner, and covered up in their woollen mantles, occasionally 

press us to take another mate, but complete the scene of ennet 
by their total want of occupation, than which nothing can be 
nore unsightly and repugnant to these who have been accus- 
tomed to female society in England; where, from the nursery 
to the age of spectacles, the needle is actively plied, even untill 
its eye has become undistinguishable to the eyes of the person} 
who employs it, and who may frequently be seen fencing at) 
it in vain with the sharpest-pointed thread, until a grandchild 
vr some accommodating friend, when all hopes of success have 
tailed, kindly undertakes to hit the mark, and thus furnishes) 
the means of pursuing this habitual pastime, infinitely prefer- 
red by English ladies to that state which has already been 





lescribed as a délicieuxr repos. Femple’s Travels in Peru 


| 
a | 
HORSEMANSHIP OF THE PERUVIAN LADIES. } 
The ladies of Tarija are celebrated tor their horsemanship, | 
ind frequently distinguish themselves at public races, which} 
ire here a very favourite amusement among all classes ; and} 
m these occasions, difficult as it may appear, the jockeys, | 
male or female, ride bare-backed. The usual seat of the ladies! 
; the same as that of the English; but their saddles have no} 
crutch, nor support of any kind, being precisely of the make) 
fa man’s common saddle in England, only much smaller, | 
und over it is thrown a pe/lon, (a worsted saddle-cloth of fancy 
jours) on which they sit with ease and confidence. Some- 
times females may be seen sitting en croupe behind the horse-} 


nan, and once or twice I observed them get into that seat by 
means which prove at least the gentleness of the animal. A 
knot was tied in the horse's tail, into which the lady introduc- 
d her foot; then, giving one hand to the horseman, she was 


sssisted into her place on the animal's back Ibid 





WIRT'S ORATION. | 
A lady of New-Brunswick, in a letter to the editor of the 
National Intelligencer, speaks in the following terms of the 
address delivered by Mr. Wirt, before the Literary Societies 
f Rutger’s College. ‘Those who have enjoyed the pleasure 
of hearing this distinguished orator, on any occasion, will not 
leem the description extravagant 
“T have not language to express the effect produced on my 
nind by Mr. Wirt’s oration 
eloquence, were all so peculiar—so different trom any thing 
{ had ever heard before, that I hardly know how to describe 
my feelings. You know his appearance, and how well it is| 
calculated to call forth admiration and conciliate regard. Be-| 
fore he uttered a word I was prepossessed in his favour; and 
There was 


The manner, style, sentiments, 


vhen he spoke, his first sentence won the heart. 
something so delicate, so veiled, in the modesty of his apo-| 
ogy—such an appearance of truth, yet so much refinement— 
that like the dew of mist to the landseape, his talents became 
more admirable by the shade he threw over them. 

‘IT cannot attempt an analysis of the address. It will 
oubtless be published ; you will then judge of the excellent 
ense, the sound maxims of life, drawn, as he said, from his 
wn experience; the beauty of his classic allusions, the va-| 
But the 
' 


hls 


iety of his topies, the lucidness of his arguments 
races of his manner, the rich and mellow intonations of 
voice, not even your Imagination can supply. It was the 
highest burst of eloquence [ ever enjoyed, 

“ Notwithstanding the heat and the crowd, [listened nearly 
two hours with unwearted and unabated interest, only dread 
ing, at every pause, that he was coming too soon to a close— 
His last 


sentence completed the captivation commenced by the first; 


that the charm of his eloquence was to be dissolved 


and when he ceased to speak, there was a silence of many 
seconds throughout the whole audience, as if they were spell 
bound. Such an effect I never witnessed before; similar to 
the feeling produced by fine musi 


seems to linger on the departed sounds 


when the suspended sense 
‘What a magic is there in eloquence! How I wish he was 
in the pull it, and these noble talents were consecrated to the 
But it is possible, nay probable, that his wise 

wer to the 


uoblest cause 


vdmonitions may come with more hearts of the 
iudience, than they would from a preacher or a professor. ‘To 


hear a man of the world, who knew what the world could 


give, pronounce it wholly insufficient to fill the heart, and re 
commending religion as the only solid good, must carry convie 


’ ’ 


mito the youthfo! ou 


| of a picture but the foreground and the principal figure. And 


| tricates her, in plain terms, saves her life, a tournament, an} 


| inquire how they came there. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


i with thick, coarse tewel—durmb bells halt 
» || —breakfast—raw eggs, toasted bread, strong coflee—two cups 


an hour—compose 


, , i— ical w » New ; 
Ir is not easy to exhaust the interest of a novel of the Pel- read some anatomical work and the Newgate Calendar fo: 


ham family, and we therefore admit the following article. To 
pay the writer no more than a just compliment, his manner | 
of treating the subject has novelty to recommend it. We do. 
not, however, feel bound to subscribe to all the opinions it con- 
tains.—Ed. N. Y. Mir. 


PAUL CLIFFORD. 


A novel is in more respects than one like a picture. A 
picture, to please that many-headed monster, the public, must be 
Spnghtliness, 


| 
| 


brilliant, warm, and joyous—so must a novel. 
glibness, a certain undefinable faculty of reeling off the narra- 
tive and dialogue, scarcely suffering the reader to take breath— ) 
the power of heaping object upon object, and group upon 
group—the art of setting trifles in a prominent light—all 
these are indispensable in a novel. To be sure, the practice 
is in this respect different. Some painters slight all the parts 


in novels, some authors reserve themselves entirely for the 
catastrophe, or great crisis—walking over the course in the 
preceding stages. It would appear to be almost inmpossibie 
jto unite the immensely distant departments of scene and | 
‘enamel painting. And yet it is in the approximation towards 
‘the accomplishment of this apparent impossibility that Bulwer | 
has acquired so much popularity —carelessness is no where dis- | 
cernible; even in the first volume there is an activity and a crea- 
‘tive power evinced in incident and dialogue which forcibly || 
impel the attention, while the figures are all rounding into 
distinctness, taking up their stations and moving forward | 
towards the denouement. It is pleasant to remark how ne- 
cessary an ingredient to the hero of a novel is the obscurity 
‘of his birth. And this seems to be, with the exception of 
Smollet and a few others, the general practice since the ap-| 
pearance of Fielding’s Tom Jones. If to this can be brought || 
in aid, a shipwreck, or a fire at sea—a battle or two, a gorgeous | 
couit entertainment, a masquerade, (rather passé this,) a peri | 
lous adventure for the heroine, and from which the hero ex- | 





attempt to murder, or all of them—it is not for the reader to 
Consider with what a burden 





upon your shoulders you set out. You have to conduct your || 
eléve through the mazes of boyhood and youth, and bring || 
him up to the great zenith of his novel existence, that 1s, 
within a few pages of the conclusion ; and how many pages 
have you to cover with English words before this can 
That there is a secret in doing this, none can 
doubt; and that there are many very well-disposed, clever 


persons who are desirous of figuring as novel-writers, is a | 
It so happens that we have | 


be done ? 


truism too awful to question, 
had access, by a most fortunate concurrence of circumstances, 
to the porte-feuille of one of the greatest novel-writers of the 
day, who wasalso an amateur painter in the early part of his | 
career; and the examination of his almost illegible notes in- 
duced us to make the sapient and admirable parallel which 
stands at the head of this article, between painting and novel- 


! writing—but which we have the magnanimity to acknowledge | 


we have borrowed. Amongst these curious memoranda is | 
the following, which we copy verbatim 
“When a great picture is demanded, to colour atter nature 
would indicate too tame and lack-a-daisical a spirit. Throw 
over your skies the warmth of a red-hot poker, and sober them | 
down with a little roll of brimstone, the effect you will soon 
perceive will be capital. Draw your figures all of the hercu 
lean proportions, su that if the crowns of the hats of your men 


are brought on a level with the roois of the houses, and the 


horses’ heads range with the windows in the steeples, so much 
the better, because a groveling genius would never think ot 
such a flight, and you will be pronounced to possess talents ot 
the first order.” Here he drops the painter, and falling mite 


the common tongue, continues, “ ‘Then about dates; what a 
ridiculous figure a novel writer would cut in detending him- 
self against the charge of anachronism; you are at full liberty 
to introduce the costume of the Normans into the age of Eli 
zabeth ; and again, you may carry back the full bottomed per 
'riwig, no collar, and ruffles of Queen Anne, to the days of 


Henry IV 


is demanded for your hero or herein 


Recollect, also, that perieetion of body and mind | 
As to the strength of 
the muscles of the former, that must be proporiioned to what 
he has to do—when did you know any hero faint under any 
Never; he 


After these quaint, and as some of our readers ma 


task imposed upon him by his author? knows 


gg 





be 
| Suppose, very singular remarks, we stumbled upon a few ob 
servations, headed “ The Formula of an Author's Training 


‘tor wr ting Track ly Four in urs’ ale en—rud bods 


n rising 


|| drawings illustrative of Milton, fed upon strong beef tea. 


jand winking at Attie, 


jan hour—think hard, if you can—bring all the dramatis perso 
n@ in review—if any charcoal by you draw them on the wall— 


rehearse every line as you proceed to acquire euphony—have 
roomy chamber and practise the starts of your hero in order 
to be able to give directions to the players—dumb bells hour 
before dinner—dinner—beef-steaks underdone—no vegetables 
no watery fluids—raw brandy—with and after—strong coffee 
for dessert—music in afternoon—v isitevening—compose from 
nine till midnight.” Now all this to an unthinking reader 
might appear very ridiculous ; but when it is known that by 
adhering exactly to this formula of training, some have arrived 
at such a felicitous state of the imagination, as that on shut 
ting the eyes only, anthropophagi, or men with their heads 
under the arm, griffins, dragons, sphinxes, mermaids, and all 
manner of “airy and fantastic shapes,” have been sponta 
neously painted on the retina, and thence immediately sent 
to the brain: the result appears to be certainly worth the pains 
taking. 

Raw meat is said to have been the material of the novels 
of the Monk Lewis and Radcliffe schools ; and it is more than 
insinuated that Mr. Maturin derived some of his most terrific 
thoughts and images from black puddings, eaten while the 
blood was warm, with which they were composed!! And 
Mr. Fuseli, it is credibly related, while about his famous 
On 
the other hand, we have authentic intelligence that several 
gentlemen now composing comedies and farces are giving ex 
tensive orders to the French confectioners in Broadway fo: 
bon bons, puffs, (a species of pastry, gentle reader, ) maccaroni 
and imperial pop. But revenons a4 nos moutons—which, a- 
all our readers are not learned in the dead languages, wi 
translate—“ It is high time for us to return to Paul Clifford.’ 
As has been very judiciously observed by a writer in the Al 
bion, the hint for the general design is taken from Gay’s Beg 
gar’s Opera; but afterwards, in the first volume particularly 
the expert novelist makes every thing his own by the great 
fertility and transparency of the scenes, and the close fami 
liarity he discovers with low life; and every one who has tried 
his hand at novel writing cannot but discern the great propor 
tion of dialogue in the novel. Dialogue we find in one ot 
our friend’s notes aforesaid quoted, is to novel writing what 
foreshortening is to drawing. Among the defects of the nove! 
may be noted the allegorical sense which is constantly con 
fusing the reader; this detect throws moreover a diserepancy 
over names, and interrupts the smooth flowing course of th 
plece—exeniplar : 

“Excellent,” cried Gentleman George, lighting his pipe, 
“ T hears as how you be a famous fe! 
low with the lasses.”’ 

Some of these personal portraits are also confused, becaus: 
though the allegorical sense may be in the mind of the writer 
they are not necessarily in that of the reader, especially if he 
be a foreigner. Such objections cannot hold against the fol 
lowing : 

‘As they proceeded Paul questioned his friend touching 
the name and character of mine host, and the all-knowing 
\ugustus Tomlinson answered him, quaker-like, by a que- 
ton 

“Have vou never heard of Gentleman George ? 

‘What! the noted head of a flash public-house in th: 
country To be sure I have, often; my poor nurse, Dam: 
Lobkins, used to say he was the best spoken man in th: 
trade!’ 

“Ay, so he is still. In his youth George was a very hand 
some fellow, but a little teo fond of his lass and his bottle t 
please his father, a very staid old gentleman, who walked about 

na Sunday with a bobwig and a gold-headed cane, and wa 


i much better farmer on week-days than he was head of 


public-house. George used to be a remarkably smart dressed 
tellow, and so he is to this day. He has a great deal of wit 


sa very good whist-player, has a capital cellar, and is so fone 


of seeing his friends drunk that he bought some time ago 
large pewter measure, in which six men can stand upright— 


He is a nice, kind-hearted man in man, 
' 


the wine-cooler. ) 


things Pray heaven we shall have no cause to miss him 
when he dk p its,” &c. Ke. 

Now in all this we must confess we see nothing, nor in the 
to alarm either the 
Th 


intelligent editor of the National Gazette might, we consider 


general portraiture of * leetle Paul,” 
inglish government or the chicts of civilized society. 
ipon the same, or as good grounds, ol ject to the fascination: 
vhich Milton “ hats 
of Nata The 


so skilfully thrown round the persor 
worthy editor seems to apprehend that th 
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navel of Paul Clifford is powerful enough te loosen the fabric ot haling pipe; and by the application of the usual chemical 
social order. As this latter stands, perhaps, without imbibing | tests, this vitiated air was proved to be carbonic acid gas, or 


the reasonings of Paul Clifford, (and we impute them not per- 
sonally to Bulwer as his creed,) it might be proper to call the 
present state of things disorder organized; but it would 
puzzle any reader to pronounce whether the discords or the 


chords were in the majority. 


j what is commonly termed choke damp. 





| 


‘nearly ten feet further than before. The safety puinp was 


yjseven minutes, when a lighted candle was again let down ;| 


I henevoient and enlightened enterprise has tailed of success 
|'he enjoys, nevertheless, the delightful consolation of havir 
| done his best for the public good—a time must and will arrive 
' 


The safety pump had been in operation for the space of | when his object will be accomplisbed. 


|| N.B. Anumber of Mr. Carey's essays on the public char 


|}and the flame was not extinguished until it had descended ||ies of Philadelphia are still to be had, gratuitously, at th 


joffice of this paper, if applied for immediately. 


It does not admit of doubt enough ever for a question that then worked again for ten minutes; and the candle, being |) Going out of town.— The life of roe editor ae 
ahighwayman might conduct his depredations in such a style | then let down to the very bottom of the well, burned with a 
as to cause regret for his fate, and excite active interposition | clear flame. In seventeen minutes all the deadly gas had been 
to prevent it when he caine to be hanged; and there can be ), entirely expelled. 


as little doubt that some “ decent” men are continually com- 


|| This experiment was made before a company of gentle- 


mitting within the pale of the law depredations, for which in ||men, one of whom, Dr. Stephen B. Whiting, after the above 


; : : | 
equity they deserve hanging, and for which many would glad- 


ly see them hung. 


And this, if we understand right, is the amount of Mr. 


operation of the safety pump, went to the bottom of the well, 
jand remained there for a time, without any injury or incon- 
Lancet 


| venience. American 





Bulwer’s conception of Paul Clifford. 


only neglect. 


can any one deny but that she is a regular-built heroine after 
the Moore, Byron, and Scott school; in other words, Lucy 
Brandon when she once loves, loves madly and for ever. The 
spirited portrait of Judge Brandon, and the whimsical paren- 
thetical likeness of the old squire, yield considerable indem- 
nity for the rather per contrast insipid characters of the gang, 
best com- 


as Long Ned, Old Bags, &e. MeGrawler has oui 
mendation, by way of national justice. But it is a melancholy 


reflection that poor Bulwer is one of the ephemera who now, 


it is true, sports his gossamer wings in the sun’s rays, an 


skims through the summer air with ali the gaicty of the in- | 
sect tribe, although the time is fast hastening when he too 
must be laid upon the shelf, and like Mrs. Hemans, ( who} 
is just now dipping, as the sailors call it,) and almost all, 
the fashionable writers of the day “leave but a” book “be- 
hind; which may (as Swift, and Irving after him, have so| 


finely shadowed out) from its dusty abode pour forth a tor 
rent of reproaches upon the fickleness of public taste, the un- 


worthiness of successors, the horrors of a gone-by fame, and 


1 literary existence, similar to that of the swallow in eaves 
or the toad enclosed for centuries within his block of marble, 


forgetting or ungrateful for the popularity enjoyed in previous | 


stages of existence. = 


But Lucy Brandon— 
we beg her pardon for this tardy notice—she is indeed woman || 

such as the poets describe her, single-eyed in her love ; nor | a 
unworthiness nor crime can quench the never-dying flame— |) 
Mr. Bulwer at any rate is orthodox here, nor | 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


SAFETY PUMP. 


A rump of this description has lately been invented by the 


| ——— — 
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Correspondents.—In addition to the list of distinguished 
contributors to the Mirror, which we published some time 
| since, we have the satisfaction to state that several other 


} 
} 
1} 


| 
| rature of the day, have communicated to us their intention of 
occasionally furnishing us with articles. 
|| favours, conferred in the kindest manner, derive no small ad 


These unsolicited 


| ditional zest from the fact that they came accompanied with | 


|| the gratifying assurance of approbation of the course hitherto 
|| pursued by this paper, and of the most friendly wishes for its 
|, continued success. The sanction and support of such autho- 
| rity animate its editor with renewed zeal, and give promise 
of increased interest and value to the character of his miscel 
lany. Among those from whose efficient aid we hope to de- 
rive equal instruction and delight, the writer of a sketch on 
another page, will ever stand conspicuous. It will be seen 
that the “ Angel of Time” is from the pen of the author of 
|“John Bull,” the “Chronicles of the City of Gotham,” and 
|, many other deservedly popular productions. 


Walter Bowne and pure water.—We had believed that 
| his honour the present mayor of this city was about identify- 
ing himself with one of its most necessary and beneficial im- 


|| trate his official career by some signal act which shall conter 
| utclity on the community, and hand his own name down to 
|| posterity as that of a public benefactor. Such we believed to 
| have been the laudable ambition of Mr. Bowne when, on 
| his inauguration into the office of mayor, he pointed out the 
| indispensable necessity of procuring pure water for our popu- 

lation. We considered his honour pledged to this great ob- 


Rev. J. F. Schroeder, for detecting and removing the noxious ject, and mortified are we that he has not redeemed his pledge. 


gas found in wells, 

Having particularly examined into the advantages that 
may result from this improved pump, it being given to the 
world without an application for a patent, or any reward 


whatever, by its scientific, ingenious, and humane inventor— | 


we cheerfully recommend it te the notice of our citizens. It 
may be used for ventilating sick rooms, churches, theatres, 
and crowded assemblies, by constantly pouring into them a 
current of fresh air, and expelling at the same time that which 
is impure, and rendered unhealthy and offensive by being 
breathed through the lungs of the audience. The Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder has prepared a communication, on the subject of 
this invention, to be submitted to the New-York Literary and 
Philosophical Society. , 

A new well in the rear of Union church, at the north-east 

ner of Orange and Spring streets, in this city, was infected 
with a most deadly gas, 
ittempting to descend into it, was instantaneously deprived 
of life; and a few moments afterwards, another shared the 
same miserable fate, in an attempt to rescue his unfortunate 
companion. On the following Tuesday morning, the Rev. 
Mr. Schroeder, in company with some friends, visited the 
nelancholy scene of the calamity. They found the well, by 
actual measurement, to be thirty-one feet deep. On lowering 
\ lighted candle into it, the fame, when it was six feet frou 
the surface of the earth, was suddenly extinguished. lhapure 
ur, it was inferred, occupied the remaining space of twenty 
five feet below. 

The safety pump was placed on a bench near the mouth of 
the well; a conduit, attached to the inhaling pipe, extended 
‘o the bottom of the well ; and another conduit, ten feet long, 
ittached to the exhaling pipe, extended to an adjoining 
acant lot of ground. 

The pump was then worked. Some of the vitisted air 
‘as obtained in a glass receiver. placed at the end of the ex 


On Friday, July sixteenth, a man, | 


| We have shown that this evil has existed, and been loudly 
| complained of in New-York for near a century. What more 
|| proud or gratifying evidence could Mr. Bowne give of the 
|| usefulness and efficiency of his administration than by its re- 
moval? We call upon him now, and we shall do so again 
and again, to make good his promises—to give the people 
\ wholesome water 


Female wages.—Ii is with deep concern we learn that our 
indefatigable and philanthropic fnend, Matthew Carey, is about 
jabandoning his laudable efforts in behalf of female labourers 
||as utterly hopeless. In a private letter, with the perusal of 
| which we have been favoured, he observes: “ My patience is 
|jexhausted, and I must give up the subject of trying to pro 
| cure relief for the suffering seamstresses. 1 have formed this 
resolution with deep regret and with deeper indignation and 
disgust at the apathy and indifference I have found on such 
an important subject, particularly among the ladies, who ought 

If they had, it would 
It is a vile world—and 


to have made exertions in the cause. 
have been crowned with success. 

man is a sordid, miserable, selfish animal.” Who can read 
ihis honest expression of mortified humanity without a blush ! 
What female can brook this merited reproach without teeliag 
her cheek mantle with shame over the unpitied and unrelies 


ed woes of hundreds and thousands of her own sex, doomed 


by the chill hand of penury, and the more cutting decree ot 
sordid avarice, to toil and waste their energies for a most scanty 
and hard drawn pittance which scarcely yields bread and 
raiment for themselves, much less for their families? We did 
indulge the anticipation that the untiring exertions of Mr. 
Carey to make the facts connected with the lamentable con 
dition of a most interesting and numerous portion of the female 
community generally known, would have stirred up a share 
of that public sympathy and active zeal which have been so 
trecly and readily poured forth in behalf of philanthropic ob- 
sects DP ) reeard 


essing far less immediate claims t 


| writers, some of them enjoying the highest rank in the lite-| 


provements. Every distinguished civilian endeavours to illus- | 


If his* has heen reduced fr 


| cessation. Every one is starting off into the country, but we 
must stay at home and cater for the tastes of our readers. It 
| was about halfafter four in the afternoon. 
| the door; trunks were strapped together behind ; bandboxes 
before. The old gentleman, the old lady, the children, and the 
| pretty eldest daughter, shared the interior with those nume« 
| rous knick-knacks invariably borne about by travelling fam 


' 
‘lies, and which, trifling as they appear, add so many iteny 


A carnage was at 





to the great sum of human comfort. “Steamboat starts at 
five,” 
|the carnage door. “ Make haste, driver,” exe 
}“or we shall be too late.” 


said the coachman as he folded up the steps and closed 
lauimed the lads 
Her voice was succeeded by one 
,of those decisive cracks of the whip with which these earthly 
The patient 
animals took the hint, and with a faint effort at a prance 


| Phaebusses intimate their desires to the horses 


which immediately sunk into a jog-trot, dragged onward u 
| the sun—and so our friends started for the country 

There is a feverish desire in the mind of one long pent uy 
in a city to escape from its narrow prospects and its continual 
crowd, and to be abroad in the still woods and the wide spread 
ing meadows. His long estrangement trom these attaches 


them an importance even higher than reality; for 


It falls out 

That what we have we prize not to the wort! 

| W hiles we enjoy it; but beng lacked and lost 
Why then we rack the value , then we find 


The virtue that possession would not 
Wiles it was ours 


As we inhaled the air warmed by heat reflected trom the 


pavement and brick-walls, and then vainly quickened ou 
pace to avoid a cloud of dust raised by the passage of a thun 
| dering cart, a thought of the quiet and refreshing loneliness o 


the country, its cool transparent streanis, the paths winding i 
among the mingling branches, and the beautiful green forest 
light which reigns in the woods—these images 

did sweetly eres 
Into our study of mmagination 

And every lovely teature of Ure scene 
Did come apparell’d in mere precious ha 
More moving, delicate, and tullot lite 
Into the eve and prospect of our sou 
Than if they lived indeed 


With such feelings we bid good by to our fair friends wh 
are flying off east, west, as fancy calls, allin search of pleasure 
while we are doomed to remain hunting up subjects for 
paragraphs, correcting, rejecting —thermometer at ninety 
stunned with the noise of carts, and languid with tedious ap 
plication, Well, the next thing to being happy one’s self is t 
see one’s friends so Therefore, happines 
to all our indulgent readers who have gone off gaily through 


Some preter it. 


the romantic windings of the Hudson, the picturesque beautie 
of Trenton Falls, the stupendous magnificence of Niagara 
the fashions of ihe Springs, or the quiet and loneliness of 
Lake George—health and pleasure go with them. May the) 
come back refreshed with the contemplation of nature, and 
be prepared to enter upon the duties of the vague future 
rational hopes lighted by pleasing recollections 

Dyspey tic’s Monitor.- 


annoying aud frequently incurable malady, dyspepsia, ba 


An interesting treatise on that mos! 


just Issuc d from the press 
M.D., of this city, who will, in our opinion, reap no ordinary 


The author is Samuel W. Avery 


share of praise for this contribution to the stock of popular 


knowledve. We shall hereafter notice his little work in detai! 


The Atlantic Nourenir for 1831.—We have, even th 
early, been permitted to see a specimen of this forth-coming 
annual from the pre of the Messrs, ¢ arey A Lea The 


rich 
beautified this work, and madk 


typography and plates possess the same plendour oi 
»»pearance Which has hitherto 
patrons of the fine art 
if the “ Marchione 


vw venerable Charles Caz 


itso deserved a favourite with the 
Vhe eng 
of Carmarthen,’ 
roll ; the 
and the 1 beautiful print, 

Patent for stopping carriages.—Mr. Enoch Walker, ot 


Vl 
Pennsylvania, lias applied fora patent for a mode of stoppin 


ravings are an exquisite portrait 


rrand-daughter of tl 
Shipwrecked Fanuly in old subject by the wa 


Fisherman's Return 


carriages, suddenly and safely, when descending steep hill 


or checking their descent when too rapid 


Steam. packet opposition.—So gre atisthes pposit 


the steam-packets plying from London to ¢ 


hillines to half rOWr 


n ter i 
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THE MERMAID’S SONG. 
As sung by Miss Pearson in the Grar nd Romantic and Fairy Opera of Oberon, performed at the Park Theatre, New- York, composed by Carl Maria Von Weber. 


Sempre _— (Never before published in America 
Andante con moto. _ i a. 
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oO ‘tis plea - sant to flout onthe sea,Whenthe wea - ried waves in a deep sleep be! 
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a SECOND VERSE 
To 
-—-—O ed © ‘tis pleasant to flout on the sea 


When nothing stirs on its breast but we 
, | The warder leans at twilight hour, 
Over the wall of his time-worn tower 
rr And signs himself, and mutters a pray 
q —— Then listens again to the witching air 
1 J SA wa REF: O tis pleasant to flout and sing 
@e-+— --——- While over our dripping locks we wring 














